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Princeton Conference on Religion and Public Education 


The American Council on Education has assumed a new measure of leadership in the exploration by 
public educators of the relation between education and religion. In pursuit of this end a conference 
was held in Princeton, New Jersey, May 12-14 to the proceedings of which this issue is devoted. 


The American Council on Education is a widely repre- 
sentative body which has a constituent membership of 55 
national education associations; an associate membership 
of 51 organizations having related interests; and an in- 
stitutional membership of 634 universities, secondary 
schools, State departments of education and city school 
systems. It seemed peculiarly appropriate, therefore, that 
the Council should take initiative in bringing together 
leaders of elementary, secondary and higher education 
to consider what responsibility public education should 
assume with respect to religion. The Princeton Conference 
was attended by 70 persons, including a small number of 
representatives of the three major faith groups. It was 
made possible by a grant from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. There were no “findings” or resolu- 
tions. The many aspects of the problem were discussed 
from widely different points of view. In the judgment of 
some who attended, the conference maintained an unprece- 
dented level in the discussion of this highly controversial 
theme, avoiding the usual irrelevancies and asperities, and 
registering a common concern that the relation between 
education and religion should be clarified to the end that 
religious education in its best forms should be furthered. 
The American Council is creating a standing committee to 
continue the exploratory process thus begun. 

A pamphlet summary of the proceedings, including the 
text of the six formal addresses, will be issued shortly by 
the Council (744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.). 
We present below summaries, necessarily brief and selec- 
tive, of the addresses. Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the Council, presided at the opening and closing sessions 
of the conference. 


The Experience of Other Countries 


Professor Isaac L. Kandel of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, reviewed experience abroad for light on 
the American problem. The Duke of Wellington said: 
“Dissever religion from education and you make men 
clever devils.’ The world is now “confronted with the 
fact that the United Nations include more countries— 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States—whose public education has been secular 
rather than religious and have arrayed against them the 
Axis countries—Germany, Italy, and Japan—where reli- 


gious instruction has always formed a part of the curricu- 
lum. Who, then, are the clever devils and what has been 
the influence of religious instruction ?” 

In every country the problem before us has “in the past 
and more intensely in the present cultural crisis been the 
subject of debate.” Nowhere has the problem been 
satisfactorily solved. “The issues which have been dis- 
cussed are whether any religious instruction shall be 
included in the curricula of schools, and, if it is included, 
whether it should be doctrinal and denominational, or 
general and undenominational. In any case the issues 
everywhere became the shuttlecock of political parties. 
The problem dominated politics, as long as free discussion 
was possible, in Germany, Mexico and Spain; it im- 
parted additional fervor to the celebration in 1931 of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the lay school in France; it was 
reopened again in England in 1931 in the discussion of 
the School Attendance Bill; for some years it constituted 
the center of conflict between the Fascist authorities in 
Italy and the Holy See; it was one of the chief causes of 
the alienation of the world from Soviet Russia; and, 
finally, despite nearly a century of secular education in 
the United States, the problem of finding a suitable 
adjustment between religious instruction and public secu- 
lar education is again the subject of discussion. . . . 

“In England almost every Education Bill since 1870 
has aroused controversies on the provision of religious 
instruction in the schools. Today when England is about 
to enact a measure for the greatest advance in education, 
the religious question is again the most debatable issue 
in the country.” 

The National Union of Teachers accepts as a fact the 
desire of a great majority of the people of England that 
religious instruction should be given in the schools. It 
has recommended that “undenominational religious in- 
struction” be given in all schools which receive public 
aid, such instruction to be based on a national “agreed 
syllabus,” and to be treated in the same way as other 
subject-matter. Only teachers who are willing and com- 
petent to give religious instruction would be assigned. All 
political groups except the Communists are in favor of 
religious instruction in publicly-maintained schools. The 
“agreed syllabus” is the favored method, though it is 
objectionable to some religious bodies. 
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“I have expressed elsewhere the opinion that in my 
study of education in different countries | have not dis- 
covered differences in the products of schools in which 
religious instruction is given and of those which are 
secular, The same idea was expressed by the Vice-Chan- 
ceilor of the University of Melbourne, J. D. G. Medley, 
who, in a pamphlet on Education for Democracy, writes 
‘I may be forgiven for adding that I see no noticeable 
ditference in this respect [a sense of responsibility of 
every citizen for the community at large] between the 
products of church and secular schools.” ” 

Contemporary educational philosophy stresses the rela- 
tion between education and the environment, and “the 
question may be raised whether religion—not theological 
doctrines or formularies—can be excluded as a constituent 
part of the culture of that environment. If the aim of a 
democratic system is to develop human personality, mutual 
respect and tolerance, and the sense of a common purpose, 
the question here raised is one which cannot be evaded. 
Sut the experience of other countries, whether they do or 
do not provide religious instruction in their schools, has so 
far not provided any answer to it.” 


Religion and Personality Development 


Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of Yale University offered an 
interpretation of the place of religion, as an aspect of the 
culture, in the development of personality, as an aspect of 
the individual. Personality he defined as “the form of 
life which the individual possesses when he is so related 
to other individuals that together they constitute a 
society.” Specific personality patterns reflect cultural 
patterns. The religious aspect of the culture tends to be 
organized in the church but is “by no means confined to 
that institution.” The concept of the supernatural tends to 
dominate here, but there are “secular” concepts, such as 
that of law in nature and in economic life, race and 
national supremacy, et cetera, which also function in 
furnishing an “interpretation of the conditions and forces 
on which life depends.” In a culture like ours individuals 
may be said to have “not just one religion, but many.” 

Personality and culture are in two-way, or even “multi- 
way” relationship. We may distinguish different types of 
adjustment, both in practices and in beliefs, one expressing 
“resignation, aggression, projection, withdrawal, as well 
as the more positive and constructive attitudes leading to 
the removal of obstacles and the gaining of satisfaction.” 
These operate within controls which are of two types—“on 
the one hand, the outer controls exerted by the desires of 
others, by approved customs, and by the nature of the 
physical world, and on the other hand, these same controls 
in so far as they have been assimilated by the individual 
and made into forms of self control.” But the dynamic 
of selfhood—the drive toward more secure and more 
complete value realization” constitutes the “religious 
dynamic of both the individual and society.” 

Values compete for supremacy in the process of self- 
realization which “occurs in a matrix of conflict and co- 
operation in which the values sought are enhanced by 
sharing to the point where the social experience of mutual 
self-realization or shared value realization becomes domi- 
nant.” Here, “the social interpretation of reality lingers 
on in religion but tends to be displaced in other areas of 
the culture by a non-social or mechanistic interpretation. 
Mechanical relations do not produce persons, but mechan- 
isms and mechanical products. Only social relations pro- 
duce persons. One might say, therefore, that the fate of 


personality is bound up with the fate of religion or the 
religious interpretation of reality.” 

There is an obvious threat to religion in the “pseudo- 
religious tendency to magnify and depend on impersonal 
forces and conditions which so successfully serve as 
objects of devotion. One cannot serve both God and 
Mammon, but one can serve either one. The service of 
Mammon, however, spells in the end the death of person. 
ality, although in its first stages such devotion may dupli- 
cate the psychological values of a true religious devotion 
and result in a high level of integrated selfhood. Its 
limitation, however, is that such living cannot escape the 
egocentricity of unshared experience, and the consequent 
death of the self.” 

Only when religion is functional is it an asset in per- 
sonality development. Non-functional behavior—with- 
drawal, fruitless aggressiveness, fantasy and the like— 
characterizes religion at its lower levels. The advent of 
modern science has contributed to a cleavage in the 
culture, with isolation of religion from functional activity. 
There is a “growing irrelevance of religion to life. 
Religion has lost its role as the great integrator, and has 
allowed the culture to be split into irreconcilable quadrants, 
thus leaving individuals who grow up in this fragmented 
culture at war within themesvles and with one another 
and without significant orientation.” 


The American Tradition 


Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School gave 
his interpretation of the American tradition with reference 
to the relation of religion and education. He oriented his 
discussion to the present crisis over the Bill of Rights: 
“In these days when a great flood of tyranny has over- 
whelmed nation after nation and threatens to engulf us 
all, we shall do well to read again the Bill of Rights 
enacted by the British Parliament in 1689, the Bill of 
Rights enacted by the Convention of Virginia in 1776, 
and the Bill of Rights contained in the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States. George 
Mason, who wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights, frankly 
stated that he had gotten most of the ideas and some of 
the phrases from the British original. That needed no 
saying, however; the kinship of these documents is clear 
to all who read them.” The revolt of the thirteen colonies 
was “not a denial, but an affirmation, of principles that 
they had learned as British citizens.” 

Professor Ralph Henry Gabriel in The Course of 
American Democratic Thdught says, “ ‘The basic postulate 
of the democratic faith affirmed that God, the creator of 
man, has also created a moral law for his government and 
has endowed him with a conscience with which to appre- 
hend it. Underneath and supporting human society, as the 
basic rock supports the hills, is a moral order which is 
the abiding place of the eternal principles of truth and 
righteousness.’. . . 

“The sixteenth century brought the Bible in English 
to the common people. Beginning with the first of 
Tyndale’s translations in 1524, there appeared in rapid 
succession Coverdale’s Bible, the Great Bible, the Geneva 


- Bible, the Bishop’s Bible, the Catholic Bible, and finally the 


King James’ Bible in 1611. The effect of these translations 
has been vividly described by J. R. Green in his Short 
History of the English People: ‘England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the Bible. . . .’ 

“In the seventeenth century this new conception of life 
challenged the divine right of the Stuart kings. That was 
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the century of Charles I, the Long Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell, the Revolution of 1688, and the Bill of Rights 
enacted in 1689. England teemed with political dissent 
and religious minorities; with Puritans, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Quakers. 
It was the period that called forth the writings of John 
Milton and John Locke. 

“In the eighteenth century the principles set forth in 
the Bill of Rights were thought through and lived out 
on American soil, and they eventuated in our Declaration 
of Independence and the establishment of the United 
States of America.” 

Professor Alice M. Baldwin in The New England 
Clergy and the American Revolution shows the extent 
to which preaching in that period dealt with the 
foundations of government. There we find that “for more 
than one hundred and forty years the ministers of New 
England had been preaching doctrines with respect to 
the Sovereignty of God, the moral constitution which He 
ordained for the universe, the natural rights of man, and 
the nature and function of government, which are sub- 
stantially the same as the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence.” The Bible was the main source quoted 
and after that the works of John Locke. 

“It is often assumed that when the founding fathers 
of this nation spoke of the laws of nature or of natural 
rights they meant by this something non-theological, 
atheistic, and in opposition to revealed religion. But 
that was not the case. Nothing is more constant in these 
seventeenth and eighteenth century sermons than their 
assumption that the laws of nature are the laws of God, 
and that there can be no contradiction between God’s will 
as revealed in nature and His will as revealed in the 
Scriptures.” 


A Layman’s Viewpoint 

Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, New York City, presented a layman’s point 
of view on the subject of the Conference. 

“Someone has said that ‘the State school is the State 
temple. From this view I vigorously dissent. I will 
aim to show that whereas there are many points of 
conimon interest and aim as between the institutions of 
religion and of education, there are also genuine differ- 
ences of social function. The school remains the seat of 
learning ; and the temple remains the place of worship and 
renewal.” The thesis here is that the functions of the 
two institutions must be understood in order that each 
may assume its “rightful obligations most effectively.” 
The religious need appears in “a sense of personal inade- 
quacy and a need for some wider support than their 
personal courage for the conduct of life and for bearing 
its uncertainties and tragedies. Religion has to do with 
personal hope and confidence. Religion looks always in 
two directions,—inwardly to the restoration and salvation 
of the person and outwardly to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to whatever community sense, be it human or 
cosinic, he feels able to relate himself to.” 

Religion is concerned with “oughtness” in relation to 
the crucial choices which life requires. It has to do with 
the fact that “one comes to feel bound or tied to a certain 
quality of personal effort and a certain quality of relation- 
ship with the world beyond the person. Religion is con- 
cerned with those sentiments cherished as most valuable 
—with what have been called God-like values which in the 
experience of the race have proved attractive, worthy, 
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permanently desirable, productive of a sense of betterment 
in person and in society.” Freedom, justice, mercy, 
righteousness, beauty, truth-seeking, love and integrity 
are among these values and the obligation to realize them 
appears as “an absolute obligation.” 

“Religious influences are exercised through (1) the 
building up of good habits in the setting of family life in 
which discipline grows into self-discipline in certain areas 
of living; (2) by the operation of the power of suggestion, 
—the suggestion of precept and of human behavior; (3) 
by the example of attractive personal lives in the immedi- 
ate surroundings; (4) by the example of the great, the 
noble and the good as recorded in biography, in literature 
and the arts; (5) by the purifying of emotion through the 
appreciation of nature; (6) by the summons of a great 
cause espoused or of a commanding problem accepted on 
an all-out basis; (7) by conscious training in a knowledge 
of the characteristics of human nature and of wholesome 
social relations; (8) by sufficient experience of sacrificial, 
selfless or disinterested conduct to acquire the sense of its 
worthiness and satisfaction; (9) by retirement into occa- 
sional meditation, contemplation and prayer ; (10) by the 
act of worship, the celebrating of religious festivals and 
holy-days; (11) by the willing submission of the self to 
an acknowledged higher power, . . . and, finally, although 
not universally by some direct disclosure of a sense of 
deep reality as yielded by what we call mystical experience 
or direct revelation.” 

This means that religion deals with the non-rational, 
the dynamic, the compulsive and the impulsive forces in 
human nature, though these may be guided by rational 
and deliberate processes. It is at this point that education 
is involved. “If religion helps us to derive and to cherish 
certain ends, education helps us to know why these ends 
have been found good and to discover with greater pre- 
cision the means by which both the person and the com- 
munity can realize them. . . . I maintain that there is a 
legitimate sense in which all education at its finest is not 
secular at all but is religious in the essential meaning 
which I have stated. In short, education too is concerned 
with the effective elevation and essential unity of the 
human mind and spirit. Yet the preponderant emphasis 
in the institutions of education is and should be a different 
one from that centering in the institutions of religion.” 
It appears that we may have “kept the school and the 
religious agencies too far apart,” not administratively 
but in terms of their high aims. 


Current Practices in the U. S. 


Professor TF. Ernest Johnson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presented a brief survey of the ways 
in which American communities deal with the matter 
under discussion. 

“The outstanding impression gained from a study of 
available data is that there is no national policy with 
reference to the place of religion in, or in relation to, 
public education. We have in this country a tradition of 
local control in education and it operates in such a way 
as to render any attempt to define a national policy little 
more than a verbal exercise. This is a serious matter in 
view of the widespread discussion of the question, which 
seems to assume, for the most part, that there is an 
‘American way,’ defined by the doctrine of ‘separation of 
church and State.’ Undoubtedly this doctrine is sub- 
scribed to heartily by educators, by legislators, to a large 
extent by religious leaders—many of whom are among the 
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most ardent advocates of the principle—and by the general 
public. But when it is asked, What are the implications of 
that doctrine in terms of school policies? there is no 
definite answer ; rather, there is a wide variety of answers. 
Indeed, the question confronting us is not whether an 
established policy shall be set aside and some innovation 
adopted, but what choice shall be made among existing 
practices, which run all the way from rigid exclusion of 
religion to a broad accommodation to the religious views 
of the community. Another way to put it is that a study 
of education laws, State constitutional provisions and 
administrative directives make clear that the principle of 
public control of the schools is strongly established, but 
there is no agreement as to what public policy should be 
in respect to the place of religion in education.” 

Many State school administrators distinguish between 
“religious” and “sectarian” in determining what is to be 
banned. Where the population is religiously homogeneous 
the construction of “sectarian” tends to be broad, and 
strictly legal interpretations are not resorted to, 

In some States credit for Bible study outside the school 
is freely given, and in some definite religious teaching is 
done within the schools. The theory is that this is “non- 
sectarian” although in one State at least, the program is 
frankly evangelical. Here the teachers are paid out of 
private funds. 

The National Education Association has undertaken to 
promote knowledge of the Bible by means of its Personal 
Growth Leaflets, which contain “selections for memoriz- 
ing.” “Each begins with a Bible selection, and it is 
pointed out that if used throughout the twelve years 
ordinarily covered by the public school program the 
student will ‘become familiar with the basic material of 
the Bible.’ Many school teachers cooperated with the 
staff of the Journal of the NEA in compiling the materials 
for the pamphlets in which biblical and other religious 
materials appear alongside secular classics.” On the other 
hand, the mere reading of the Bible is outlawed in some 
States. 

The “released-time” program which involves coopera- 
tion between church and school has grown rapidly, but 
there is no consensus with reference to it. In some 
States and communities it is viewed with disfavor while 
in others school credit for attendance at sectarian in- 
struction is freely granted. 

To some extent the school program is recognizing the 
place of religious subject-matter in general education, 
e.g., inclusion of the Bible in the literature program, and 
of the study of religious institutions and activities in the 
social studies program. 

In general the American situation is one in which 
“logic contends with experience.” The logic of separation 
of church and State, and hence church and school, has 
been developed with great finality, but practice cuts across 
this logic in a variety of ways. 


Common Concerns of Religion and Education 


President George N. Shuster of Hunter College, New 
York, a municipal institution, compared the objectives in 
religion and education: “Addressing you this morning 
on the subject of the concordance between the religious 
and the educational ideal, I assume that all the side-shows 
have been boarded up for the moment, and that we are 
seriously asking ourselves whether the individual who has 
been instructed in the functions of adult living—who can 
in a measure tell sense from nonsense, can speak his piece. 
is able to reckon with the mystery of numbers, and is in a 
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position to judge the impact of natural science upon his 
life and thought—also has some legitimate concern with 
the healing of his own spirit.” 

The claim to an education in the “life-arts” roots in the 
ascription of “dignity” ta persons. This is commonly 
associated with human “rights.” We are sometimes quite 
utilitarian about this. “I do’not wish to repudiate what is 
helpful or valid in the utilitarian argument when I say 
that if human life is only a biological phenomenon, the 
teleology latent in which is purely naturalistic, it remains 
the most difficult task in the world to persuade man that 
he has a dignity within nature which is yet not that of 
nature. If all of him springs from the same matrix as does 
the ape, why should his assumption of a greater meaning- 
fulness than the ape’s be, in the final analysis, anything 
more than a vain illusion? And the trouble certainly is 
that man is really on one side so bestial that if you give 
him a fighting chance to assume his bestiality he will 
unchain his libidos with a yell.” 


But religion “speaks not of the dignity but of the holiness 
of man,” and “reverence unto men in whom holiness is 
manifest is reverence paid to God from whom it came.” 

There is here an inescapable dualism. “The dichotomy 
between human life in its animal and its spiritual implica- 
tions is rooted in the mystery of the world order for which 
the great religions can find only tentative explanations.” 
But it is seen also in empirical fact. “It is analogous to 
the conflict into which the farmer enters by planting seed, 
On the one hand, he cooperates with the forces of nature, 
with sun and rain and breeze. And on the other hand the 
same forces, intensified into drought and storm, are there 
to undo the work of his hand.” 

There is a “notable consonance” between the educator’s 
and the religious thinker’s beliefs. For the “educated 
and religious man” there is “adventure beyond the rim of 
vision,” and his horizons are “sharpened by the discovered 
potencies of responsibility and free decision. You don’t 
achieve a measure of holiness by reason of your social 
environment or your biological heritage. You succeed by 
dint of sackcloth and ashes, and they are not contained 
in reading another book. They are really a good deal 
tougher than the normal assignment by a modern teacher.” 

A student wrestling with the choice he must make “is 
influenced by personalities rather than by courses. This 
means only that holiness, though discerned by the intellect, 
needs exemplification. It is the saint, the person of 
sanctity, who will always - the supreme teacher of the 
religious life, because he alone has insight into the whole 
experience—I might quite as well say the experiment— 
upon which verification rests.” 

The religious work at Roosevelt House, Hunter College, 
has had gratifying results. “It has been one of the sur- 
prises of the period that there did appear from out of the 
faculty men and women of eminence who were willing to 
take the lead, although no suggestion that they should do 
so came from the administration. Student response has 
been extraordinary.” 

The public college should not offer a “formal course 
in religion.” Liberal studies afford room for “religiously 
activated thought, writing and action.” Religious members 
of the faculty should work in interfaith association. 

Personal influence is paramount. “Students are, I 
think, won over to religion not by.sermons (though they 
are one of the important forms of penitence) but by exam- 
ple and association. That example should illustrate for 
young people values latent in their own tradition.” 
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